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free-thinkers were already raising the standard of
revolution, and timidly demanding certain liberties
in thought, writing, and speech.

Exposed to the attacks of numerous adversaries,
the Company of Jesus was not popular; though
the Fathers educated more than five hundred
scholars in their different colleges, and though it
was necessary for a pupil to reserve a place a year
ahead, satires and lampoons gave them no mercy.
When they announced the performance of a play
in 1729, wits stuck a bill on the walls of their
establishment running thus: "The Regular Come-
dians of the Pope are representing today in their
theatre in Rue Saint-Jacques Les Fourberies d*Ignacey
and, as curtain-raiser, ^.rlequin Je suite" Mere pin-
pricks which foretold the gravest conflicts; Louis
XV* s reign like Louis XIV's was to be poisoned
by religious dissension; Court, Parliament and
public opinion flung themselves into the conflict
with terrible violence.

When the charming Adrienne Lecouvreur, the
interpreter of the drama of Racine and the mistress
of the Marshal de Saxe, died at the age of thirty-
five, the curate of Saint-Sulpice refused permission
to bury her in the cemetery; a special order had to
be obtained from the head of the police to compel
him to allow it. Customs had progressed, and
such severity seemed odious and gave subject for
sarcasm on the part of enemies of Religion. In
1713, in answer to the demand of the bishops of
France, Clement XI had given out the famous Bull
Unigenitus. While condemning a hundred and one